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MARX, FREUD AND JESUS 


EW serious historians accept a single force in interpreting 

events. At times, however, various dogmatists have had their 

innings. Few have been so persuasive as those who have advo- 
vated the teachings of (1) Karl Marx, (2) Sigmund Freud, (3) 
Jesus Christ. These dogmatists have insisted, respectively, that all 
history can be interpreted in terms of the class struggle, sex, and spir- 
itual or ethical principles. 

The five principal articles in this issue raise interesting questions 
as to the applicability of these theses. To what extent were colored 
children in New York denied equal (ie., non-segregated) school 
facilities because of fear that they might compete with white work- 
ers? How horrendous, then as now, was the fear that mixed schools 
would lead to mixed marriages? Why was it that the “Brotherhood 
of Man” did not prevail against both these fears? Mrs. Barnett’s 
article provides the factual material for an intriguing exploration 
into the realm of ideas. 

Economic motives inspired many of the leaders of the Convention 
Movement and especially those who favored colonization as a means 
of improving the lot of American Negroes. But political ends were 
also sought by many leaders of the Convention Movement. It 
would be difficult to find the spirit of Jesus in the conditions that 
made necessary the Convention Movement or in the motives of the 
American Colonization Society. One can only guess as to: the extent 
that questions of sex prompted the Society to wish to get rid of 
Negroes. 

When we turn to the background of the Dred Scott Case, we ask 
ourselves why there was so much conflict over the expansion of slav- 
ery into what had previously been free territory. And second, why 
did a president of the United States, who knew in advance that the 
Supreme Court had ruled in favor of the right of slaveholders to 
carry their slaves into free territory, urge the people of the United 
States to accept the decision of the Court whatever it was? Did the 
realization on the part of slaveholders that slavery had to expand 


into territories in order to survive in the slaveholding states influence’ 


this Pennsylvania Democrat? There was little of sex in the imme- 
diate issue of expansion. By that time, moreover, the teachings of 
Jesus Christ had been consigned to limbo as far as black men were 
concerned. And why do so many text books fail to mention Buchan- 
an’s correspondence with members of the Supreme Court? 

The first Ku-Klux Klan has been glorified as a movement to pre- 
vent the freedmen from abusing their new rights. Again, one is 
forced to inquire to what extent the Ku-Klux Klan feared economic 
equality on the part of the freedmen and the consequent “danger” 

(Continued on page 114) 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES BY AND 
IN BEHALF OF THE NEGROES 
IN NEW YORK, 1800-1330 


A student in the public schools 
of New York City today can hard- 
ly picture the schools as they were 
a hundred and twenty-five years 
ago. Despite the efforts of organ- 
ized workers, even public schools 
for white children received little 
support from the state or cities. In 
1800, the state legislature refused 
to renew the appropriation of 
$50,000 yearly for public schools, 
and failed to respond to constant 
appeals for funds until 1813 when 
a law organizing the state school 
system was finally passed. This 


law, which required the local au- 
thorities to meet half the obliga- 
tions of the schools was not, how- 
ever, always fulfilled. 


The education for Negro youth 
was even less satisfactory. Not 
until 1799 did the state provide for 
eradual abolition of slavery. In 
1818 another law designated July 
4, 1827, as the date for the emanci- 
pation of all slaves in the state. As 
the result of widespread individual 
manumission, however, a_ large 
number of Negroes were free by 
the end of the War of 1812. The 
association of slave status with 
members of the Negro race natu- 
rally affected attitudes toward 
Negroes of whom there were some 
15,000 in New York City in 1830. 
One prevailing attitude was doubt 
as to the ability of Negroes to learn 
even the simplest subjects. 

The first school for Negroes was 
started by the Manumission So- 
ciety of New York in 1787.1 De- 
spite the support of some of the 
best known men of the community, 
like Alexander Hamilton, the prej- 


1Charles C. Andrews, History of the 
New York African Free Schools from 
1787 to the Present (New York, 1830), 
p. 116, 
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udice was strong enough in the city 
to prevent the school from growing 
to any appreciable extent. When 
the school started, there were 40 
pupils in attendance, and they 
‘‘ogave early proof of good intel- 
lect.’’ For about fifteen years the 
number remained between 40 and 
60. About 1801 the community be- 
gan to take a greater interest in 
the school. According to the Amer- 
ican Convention of Abolition So- 
cieties, the ‘‘Negroes became more 
generally impressed with the ad- 
vantages and importance of educa- 
tion and more disposed to avail 
themselves of the privileges offered 
them.’’ The greater portion of the 
students contributed what they 
could afford to the support of the 
school. The members of the Society 
felt this would not only help main- 
tain the school, but would provide 
the parents with a greater inter- 
est.” 

By 1803, the school had about 
130 students of both sexes, who 
were taught reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Separate classes were 
held for the girls in needle-work 
and knitting. The Manumission 
Society. judged the school ‘‘equal 
if not superior, in the number of 
pupils, to any seminary in this 
populous city.’’ The progress for 
Negroes was greatest in New York 
City, but sources available to the 
trustees of the Society indicated 
proportional improvement through- 
out the state.‘ 


The resources of the Manumis- 


2Minutes of the Proceedings of a Con- 


vention of Delegates from the Abolition 


Societies Established in Different Parts 
of the United States (Philadelphia, 1795- 
1803), 1801, pp. 6-7. Hereafter cited as 
Minutes. 

3Tbid., 1803, pp. 6-7. 

4Tbid., 1806, pp. 6-7. 


sion Society and the contributions 
of the parents toward the mainte- 
nance of the New York African 
Free School continued to be insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the 
school. A state law of March 12, 
1813, directed that the African 
Schools should be one of the insti- 
tutions to receive a portion of the 
school fund received by the city 
and the county of New York. This 
law was renewed in 1822.5 In the 
following year, on the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent of 
schools, the state adopted the policy 
of organizing separate schools for 
Negroes.® 

The Lancastrian system of edu- 
cation was introduced in the Afri- 
ean Free Schools in 1809. This was 
a monitorial system whereby the 
older pupils participated in the 
teaching, The African School was 
the second school in the United 
States to use this system. Educa- 
tors of the time considered this in- 
novation to be a great improve- 
ment.’ A teacher who understood 
the system was employed by the 
school. The general character and 
the number of pupils attending 
were improved.’ The comptrollers 
of the school felt that one measure 
of their suecess was to be able to 
boast that no student in attendance 
at the African Free School was 
ever convicted of a crime.® 

The practice of the trustees was 
to hold public examinations at the 
school once or twice a year. The 


5William O. Bourne, History of the 
Public School Society of the City of New 
York (New York, 1870), pp. 135-136. 

6Carter G. Woodson, Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 (New York, 1915), 
pp. 291-292. 

TAndrews, op. cit., p. 18. 

8Minutes, 1812, pp. 6-7. 

*Woodson, op. cit., p. 99. 
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committee appointed by the Manu- 
mission Society to view the exer- 
cises reported to the American 
Convention : 


The essays presented to this conven- 
tion exhibit a precocity of talent rarely 
met with in youth of their age... . In 
short, the committee have derived the 
most cordial satisfaction in examining 
such powerful proof of intellect and 
talent in these children.!? 


Charles C. Andrews, principal 
of the African Free School for 
many years, wrote that several 
Southern visitors attended one of 
these exercises. He regretted that 
more were not present, for he felt 
that the anti-slavery cause would 
be greatly strengthened if South- 
ern whites would recognize the 
ability of the Negroes to learn and 
contribute intellectually to the de- 
velopment of the nation." 

The report of the New York 
Manumission Society to the Amer- 
ican Convention of Abolition So- 
cieties in 1828 indicated that the 
African Free Schools had over 600 
scholars. Of these 250 were able to 
read the Scriptures, write, and do 
arithmetic. English grammar, com- 
position, geography, astronomy, 
the use of globes and map drawings 
were pursued with interest and ad- 
vantage by several of the male 
pupils. The female students were 
taught reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, the elements of English gram- 
mar and all forms of needle-work. 
A class of 8 or 10 senior men stu- 
dents was taught navigation. In 
the school on Mulberry Street, in 
the late 1820’s, a room was set 
aside with a collection of minerals 
and ‘‘natural curiosities’? for the 
older male students. There was, 
however, no organized study of 
minerals; the students were given 
enly a_ superficial acquaintance 
with the material. Aside from this, 
no higher education was provided 
by the New York African Free 
Schools.?? 

The schools enrolled 620 pupils 
in 1830, with daily attendance sel- 
dom more than 400. The library 
consisted of 450 books at the boys’ 


10Minutes, 1828, pp. 20-21. 
11Andrews, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
12]bid., pp. 54, 58. 


school on Mulberry Street and 200 
at the girls’ school on William 
Street.12 The Negroes of the city 
undertook the administration of 
the African Schools in 1832, re- 
placing the entire white staff in- 
eluding Andrews.'* 


The difficulty that Negroes had 
in obtaining employment in New 
York, and the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the situations offered when 
employment was available, made 
many of the New York Negroes 
question the value of sending their 
children to school. It was estimated 
that there were 1800 Negro chil- 
dren of school age in New York 
City in 1830. Some 600 attended 
the African Free Schools and 100 
went to private schools. Thus about 
1080 did not go to school at all and 
some 200 were daily absent from 
the African Free Schools.° The 
editors of Freedom’s Journal were 
aware of this feeling in the Negro 
community. They wrote: 

It is asked, what avails it, that we 
educate our children seeing that hav- 
ing bestowed every attention in our 
power to meet this end, we find them 


excluded from patronage suited to 
their attainments. 


However, the editorial continued : 


I answer, persevere in your efforts, 
and when our too long neglected race 
shall have become proportionately in- 
telligent and informed with the white 
community, prejudice will and must 
sink into insignificance and give place 
to liberality and impartiality.1¢ 

The students themselves were 
greatly discouraged by the wide- 
spread discrimination. The valedic- 
torian of the African Free School, 
in his address to the trustees of the 
New York Manumission Society 
in 1819 said: 


Why should I strive hard and acquire 
all the constituents of a man, if the 
prevailing genius of the land admit 
me not as such, or but in an inferior 
degree! Pardon me if I feel insig- 
nificant and weak. Pardon me if I feel 
discouragement to oppress me to the 
very earth. . . . What are my pros- 
pects? To what shall I turn my hand? 
Shall I be a mechanic? No one will 
employ me; white boys won’t work 


137 bid., pp. 103, 133. 

14Woodson, op. cit., pp. 147-148. 
15Andrews, op. cit., p. 113. 
16Freedom’s Journal, March 30, 1827. 
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with me. Shall I be a merchant? No 
one will have me in his office; white 
clerks won’t associate with me. Drudg- 
ery and servitude, then, are my pros- 
pective portion. Can you be surprised 
at my discouragement ?17 


The quality of the schooling for 
Negroes was another fact bitterly 
noted by the Negroes of the city. 
One resident, writing to Freedom’s 
Journal, questioned the value of 
the yearly exercises performed by 
the students of the New York Af- 
rican Free School. This corre- 


spondent felt that the students 


17Andrews, op. cit., p. 132. 
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were proctored on a few rules of 
arithmetic, grammar and geogra- 
hy for a ‘‘show-off’’ to the yearly 

eetings of the trustees. Real 
basic education, to prepare the stu- 
dent for the future, was sadly lack- 
ing. He added: 


e very idea of his colour is enough 
to elicit praise from his learned visi- 
tors, when the same exercise performed 
1s well by another boy would pass un- 
noticed and be considered as a thing 
f course. 


The same writer questioned the 


qualifications of the teachers at the 


Free Schools. He remarked: 


We are so skeptical that we cannot 
believe that almost anyone is qualified 
to keep school for our children. Ene- 
mies may declaim upon their dullness 
and stupidity; but we respectfully en- 
quire, have they not had dull and stu- 
pid instructors, who if placed in any 
other but a coloured school would 
hardly be considered as earning their 
salt.18 


In their inspection of the African 
Free School, the editors of Free- 
dom’s Journal noted ‘‘the appar- 
ent carelessness and incapacity of 
the teachers.’”4® But Andrews, the 


18freedom’s Journal, June 1, 1827. 
197 bid., November 23, 1827. 
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principal of the school, concluded 
that ‘‘the progress of the students 
is such as to warrant that they are 
as susceptible of mental cultivation 
as the children of white parents.’’”° 
The American Convention of Abo- 
lition Societies had included the 
following statement on the subject 
in the 1827 Minutes of the Con- 
vention : 


As regards the capacity of coloured 
children to acquire knowledge when 
the opportunity is afforded them, many 
facts may be collected to show that 
they are by no means deficient in in- 


20Andrews, op. cit., p. 55, 
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tellect; that the minds of many of 
them are of quick perception and are 
capable .of arriving at considerable 
degrees of eminence in scientific re- 
search, in short, there is nothing but 
the means of instruction are wanted 
bv the poor coloured child.*! 


Then the editors of Freedom’s 
Journal challenged the authorities 
to provide equal educational facili- 
ties for the Negro youth. If these 
facilities were provided, and the 
results unfavorable, only then, 
they wrote: 

We shall be convinced that really we 
are of a_different species; and not va- 
riety, and that the Creator has, in his 
Providence, designed us for “hewers 
of wood,” and “drawers of water” and 


“beasts of burden” for our fairer 
brethren.22 


Another factor explaining the 
limited participation in the Afri- 
can Free Schools was the lack of 
information about the school. To 
some extent this was recognized by 
the Manumission Society officials. 
In December, 1827, the Society in- 
vited twelve of the leading Negro 
citizens to a meeting in order to 
evaluate the school and to suggest 
improvements. It was revealed that 
many Negroes did not know of the 
school. The Society had not made 
sufficient attempt to reach the peo- 
ple. The members realized that 
they knew very little about condi- 
tions in the Negro community. 
They decided to appoint a special 
agent to devote time to visiting the 
Negro families in the city to ac- 
quaint them with the African Free 
School. Samuel Cornish, co-editor 
with John B. Russwurm of F'ree- 
dom’s Journal, gave up his posi- 
. tion on that newspaper to work as 
the agent for the school. Part of 
his responsibility was to take a cen- 
sus of the Negro families in the 
community, ‘‘with especial refer- 
ence to their condition, occupation 
and number of children.’’** 

By March, 1828, Freedom’s 
Journal was able to report that 
Cornish’s work as agent was favor- 
able, and that the attendance of 


21Freedom’s Journal, February 15, 
1828, citing Minutes of October 1827. 

22Freedom’s Journal, June 1, 1827. 

23Tbid., December 21, 1827; January 
11, 1828. 


the New York African Free School 
was improving as a result. Cor- 
nish, however, had found a great 
number ‘‘so destitute as to be un- 
able to attend school.’’** The Afri- 
ean Doreas Society, a society of 
Negro women, was organized to 
help provide clothes and shoes for 
the destitute children of the city, 
to enable them to attend school.*° 


Higher education was increas- 
ingly limited as the years pro- 
gressed. By the 1820’s most acade- 
mies and colleges refused to admit 
Negroes. This was a great factor 
in the impetus given to the found- 
ing of Negro colleges in the second 
quarter of the century. Freedom’s 
Journal pointed up the influence 
of the lack of higher education on 
the Negro student when it queried : 
‘‘What are the incentives held out 
to a lad of colour? Are there 
higher schools to stimulate him to 
greater exertion? Is he placed and 
considered equal with other boys 
of the same rank?’’ 

The efforts of the Manumission 
Society were not in the direction of 
higher learning for Negroes. In 
fact, the attitude of the trustees 
discouraged such efforts. The trus- 
tees informed the parents of the 
African School students: 


There is no disgrace incurred by the 
pursuit of any honest calling however 
humble. It is the duty of everyone to 
do all the good in his sphere in which 
Providence has placed him. 

Sabbath schools were conducted 
by most of the Negro and some of 
the white churches. They were an 
avenue through which adults who 
grew up in slavery, or had been 
denied access to schools in their 
youth, could learn to read and 
write. Children who did not at- 
tend regular school could also ob- 
tain some form of education at 
these schools. Freedom’s Journal 
recommended the establishment of 


Sabbath schools, for the instruction of 
those who may be unacquainted with 
the art of reading. In these schools, 
many who have entered them in en- 
tire ignorance of the first principles 
of our vernacular tongue, have attained 


247 bid., March 17, 1828. 
25Andrews, op. cit., p. 105. 
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such proficiency as to now be able of 
reading comprehensively most English 
authors.?¢ 
The trustees of the African Free 
School advised parents and their 
children who had no schooling to 
attend Sunday Schools so _ that 
they could hear the Scriptures read 
and read them themselves.27 In 
preparation for the emancipation 
of slaves in New York, the legisla- 
ture of the state passed a law in 
1810 which made it compulsory for 
masters to teach all minors born of 
slaves to read the Scriptures.”® 
The New York African Free 
School was a charity institution. 
By the 19th century a small num- 
ber of Negro residents of New 
York were able to afford paid in- 
struction for their children and 
themselves. The development of a 
few small private schools for Ne- 
gro students in this period fol- 
lowed. The American Convention 
reported in 1803: 
Three other schools [besides the New 
York African Free School] have been 
open for some time in this city, for the 
instruction of people of color, the 
teachers of which receive a compensa- 
tion from those who send their chil- 
dren.?9 
The B. F. Hughes ‘‘School for 
Coloured Children of both sexes’’ 
advertised in Freedom’s Journal. 
‘*Reading, writing and arithmetic, 
English grammar, Geography with 
the use of maps and globes, and 
History’’ were offered. Tuition was 
from two to four dollars a quar- 
ter. Another advertisement was 
that of a man named Gold who 
taught English Grammar ‘‘upon a 
new and improved plan, by which 
a pupil of ordinary capacity may 
obtain a correct and thorough 
knowledge of the English lan- 
guage.’’ The ‘‘Evening School for 
persons of colour’’ was held in the 
schoolroom of the Manumission So- 
ciety on Mulberry Street and of- 
fered similar subjects. The terms 
(Continued on page 113) 
26Freedom’s Journal, April 13, 1827. 
27Address to the Parents and Guard- 
ians of the Children Belonging to the 
New York African Free Schools, by the 
Trustees of the Institution (New York, 
1818), p. 23. 


28Woodson, op. cit., p. 98. 
29Minutes, 18038, p. 7. 
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THE NEGRO CONVENTION MOVEMENT 
1830=—1360: NEW PERSPECTIVES* 


Thirty years before the opening 
of the Civil War a movement 
fraught with significance for the 
Negro and for all America was 
launched by a handful of leaders 
of the underprivileged free Negro 
population. They were men who 
knew the pain of ridicule and foul 
play. They were men who knew 
also how to bring victory out of 
seeming defeat by launching a con- 
certed movement for the advance- 
ment of the Negro cause before a 
surprised and unbelieving Amer- 
ica. 

Whence .came these leaders of a 
race who had been considered for 
two hundred years to be fit only 
to serve the Caucasian? How was 
it that they could command the 
power to be heard in a land where 
slave interests were so well estab- 
lished in national politics that 
nearly every president for over 
half a century was a slaveholder? 
Where was the abject obedience to 
the whims of the whites which all 
Negroes of the period were expect- 
ed to show? 


These men were trained in the 
school of adversity. Some of them 
had been forcibly ejected from 
white churches where they had 
once worshiped freely. Many of 
them were ministers of the gospel, 
good enough to proclaim the word 
of God to a white congregation, 
but considered not fit to ride in 
comfort on the public conveyances 
of New York or Philadelphia. Some 
of them were once slaves—men who 


had known the lash and had risked ° 


life and limb in a break for free- 
dom. They knew whereof they 


*This article is a revision by Professor 
Bell of a paper that he read at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in At- 
lanta, October 29, 1950. 


By Howarp H. BEL 


spoke when they began to address 
an astonished America on the evils 
of slavery. Some were business- 
men who knew the ins and outs of 
the capitalistic system and who 
competed successfully in a capi- 
talistic world. Some were editors 
who were devoting their lives to 
encouragement of their own peo- 
ple. Bishop Richard Allen, James 
Forten, Sr., Hesekiah Grice, Wil- 
liam Whipper, J.. W. C. Penning- 
ton, Dr. Belfast Burton, Samuel E. 
Cornish — these and many more 
were the Negro leaders who were 
ready to sacrifice their time, their 
talents, their learning in an all-out 
effort to secure fair play for them- 
selves and for their children. While 


America had slept, the Negro had 
been quietly preparing himself to 
fight his own battles, to defend his 
own rights, and to carry through to 
victory in the end. 

The formation in 1816 of the 
American Colonization Society, 
with its avowed purpose of coloniz- 
ing free Negroes in Africa, was the 
signal for organized action by the 
Negroes in defense of their rights. 
There was no wavering. A people 
who had long been held in subjec- 
tion spoke plainly of their right to 
stay in America and live as Ameri- 
eans. Claiming descent from the 
first successful tillers of the Amer- 
ican soil, these early conventioners 
held firmly to the right to partici- 


HENRY HIGHLAND GARNETT 
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pate in the bounties now produced 
by that soil. Urging, moreover, 
that the lot of the slave was the 
problem of the free, they refused 
to accept the alleged advantages 
held out to them through migration 
to Africa, while their rusbands.or 
wives, parents or children re- 
mained under the curse of Amer- 
ican slavery. 

This, then, was the situation 
when Negro leaders, supported by 
the recently established Negro 
press, launched, in 1830, the first 
of the series of great conventions 
which were to have such telling ef- 
fect on the history of America. 
Meeting in Philadelphia, forty 
representatives from seven states 
talked over the problems facing 
them as a minority group. Out of 
that first convention came the 
organization of the ‘‘ American So- 
ciety of the Free Persons of Col- 
or,’’ which, through various modi- 
fications in name and personnel, 
carried on the fight for equal rights 
during the next thirty years. They 
were proud to carry their message 
to the world: ‘‘ We rejoice that we 
are thrown into a revolution where 
the contest is not for landed terri- 
tory, but for freedom ; the weapons 
not carnal, but spiritual; where 
struggle is not for blood, but for 
right; and where the bow is the 
power of God, and the arrow the 
instrument of divine justice.’’ 

Within a few years there was 
much reason for encouragement as 
the results of a unified campaign 
for the advancement of the cause 
of the colored people began to be 
noticeable. Even before 1840 one 
of the conventions was able to 
report: 


The people appear to have made rapid 
advancement. Temperance societies are 
being made the order of the day, gam- 
ing and extravagance are being super- 
seded by a judicious husbandry of 
finances; and idleness and levity are 
yielding precedence to industry and 
reflection. Day and Sabbath Schools 
of an acknowledged and reputable 
character have been multiplied; teach- 
ers of colour have been introduced to 
public patronage; literary societies 
and libraries have been established; 
seminaries of learning are being made 
accessible to our youth upon equal 
terms; Manual Labour Schools for the 


. . admission of white and coloured 
lads are being organized; and facili- 
ties for traveling with comfort are... 
every day increasing. 


It is impossible to discuss here 
the continuous, and partially suc- 
cessful fight for education, and for 
the equalization of the suffrage, 
with Negro leaders in the respec- 
tive states utilizing every method 
known to the political world to 
secure their ends. New York, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
even distant Illinois witnessed an 
intense campaign by.the Negro 
leaders, who carried their demands 
to the highest offices of the state 
and nation in the interest of equal- 
ization. Nor can we discuss the 
anti-slavery phase, the temperance 
phase, the moral improvement 
phase, the farm.movement phase, 
or the many similar reform devel- 
opments of the Convention Move- 
ment. Suffice it to say that leaders 
in one phase were often leaders in 
a majority of the others. Key men 
held the main issues together at 
the top, while each phase of the 
movement had its own particular 
adherents who worked principally 
for that one cause. 

Perhaps the high point of the 
whole ante - bellum convention 
movement was the great Rochester 
Convention of 1853. Almost a 


J. W. C. PENNINGTON 
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quarter of a century had then 
passed since the opening of the 
Convention Movement. The older 
leaders had, in many cases been re- 
placed by younger, and in some 
eases, by abler men. 


Frederick Douglass, Martin R. 
Delany, William H. Day, James 
McCune Smith, Henry Highland 
Garnett—and many others—were 
by that time carrying the torch 
which. was lighting the road to 
progress. The combined talent of 
these men assembled in convention 
was enough to make America take 
notice. Newspapers all over the 
North took up the report of the 
convention. Some of them printed 
a substantial résumé of the work as 
it was done from day to day. Oth- 
ers printed the ringing declaration 
of rights which the convention had 
formulated. A wave of enthusiasm 


for the cause swept over the entire 
North. 


Here was the culmination of a 
quarter of a century of ceaseless 
effort and undying patriotism by 
Negro leaders — supported by the 
Negro public through contribu- 
tions, subscriptions to the abolition 
press, and general moral support 
for the cause. No group of people 
fought more tenaciously for edu- 
cation, for moral improvement, for 
the right of exercising the fran- 
chise. No group of people faced 
with the same odds accomplished 
their purposes with as much re- 
spect for the law and as much con- 
sideration for other groups as did 
the Negroes of the ante-bellum pe- 
riod when at times the whole world 
seemed to be arrayed against them. 

The Convention Movement has 
been mentioned by most of the his- 
torians who have written on gen- 
eral Negro history, and there is a 
growing body of knowledge on the 
subject. Several masters’ theses 
are now available on limited por- 
tions of the movement, and more 
are in progress. In the light of re- 


. cent research, then, it would seem 


reasonable to hazard a few general 
ideas on the Convention Movement 
which may be somewhat at vari- 
ance with some of the literature in 
the field, or may simply point to a 
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need for further investigation on 
some specific phase of the work. 
Several articles have appeared 
in learned periodicals during the 
twentieth century on the Conven- 
tion Movement. There is, however, 
no extensive treatment of the Ne- 
ero Convention as it fits into the 
broader pattern of the great con- 
vention movement of the nine- 
teenth century. As Professor A. 
M. Schlesinger has so ably pointed 
out, America is and was ‘‘a nation 
of joiners.’’? There were conven- 
tions for prison reform, conven- 
tions for women’s rights, conven- 
tions for colonization, church con- 
ventions, temperance conventions, 
liquor conventions, peace conven- 
tions. The ante-bellum period was 
one in which conventions, particu- 
larly reform conventions, were, in a 
sense, the pulse of America, In 
consideration of these facts it 


would be safe to assert that it is 
time to think of the Negro Con- 
vention Movement—not as an iso- 
lated group activity—set off by it- 
self in a separate category, but as 
a dynamic part of the teeming, 


throbbing life of 19th 


America. 

The Negro Convention Move- 
ment did not take place alone. It 
is impossible to lift it out of its set- 
ting and still show the full picture 
as it occurred on the American 
scene. If then, the Negro held na- 
tional conventions in which he 
sought to acquire equal suffrage— 
if he demanded through those con- 
ventions the right to educate his 
children on a basis of equality with 
the whites—if the conventions be- 
came his mouthpiece for a condem- 
nation of slavery or a vindication 
of progress being made—if the 
Negro Convention Movement was 
all of these and more—it was still 
a part of the great pattern of 
American history, and in a larger 
sense, of world history. The Negro 
Convention Movement can no more 
be isolated from the general history 
of the period than can Negro his- 
tory stand segregated from the 
general pattern of American his- 
tory today. 


A second phase of the Conven- 


century 
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tion Movement, which seems wor- 
thy of further consideration, is the 
part played by the Ohio Negroes 
in the molding of public opinion 
and in the success or failure of a 
general pattern of action. Situated 
as they were on the western edge 
of the working center of the Con- 
vention Movement, they were often 
unwilling to go along with the 
ideas of some of the Négro leaders 
of the period, Research on this par- 
ticular phase of the Convention 
Movement has been held up be- 
eause of a lack of available mate- 
rial for a satisfactory appraisal 
of the part played by the group. 
There is, however, ample evidence 
of the tremendous power of Wil- 
liam H. Day, editor of The Alien- 
ated American, in holding the Ohio 
group somewhat aloof from the 
general action of the Convention 
Movement. Ohio held her share of 
conventions — perhaps more than 


any other state—but ‘her strength 
was devoted largely to. her own 
area and in her own way. 


It is suggested that the Ohio 
phase of the Convention Movement 
has never been adequately ana- 
lyzed, and that as more information 
comes to light there may have to be 
a revision of the generally accepted 
idea of the Convention Movement 
as it has been presented to date. 


A third factor which must neces- 
sarily receive further study is the 
matter of colonization. Free Ne- 
groes as far north as Maryland 
held conventions and drew up reso- 
lutions in favor of migrating to 
another land. Leaders in the Con- 
vention Movement in several cases 
changed their views on coloniza- 
tion during the decade before the 
Civil War. Sons of ardent anti- 
colonization leaders were to be 
found in the ranks of the coloniza- 


(Continued on page 114) 





On December 29, 1928, at the 
meeting of the American Histori- 
cal Association in Indianapolis, F. 
H. Hodder read a paper on ‘‘Some 
Phases of the Dred Scott Case.’” 
He showed that Justices John Me- 
Lean and Benjamin R. Curtis were 
chiefly responsible for the court’s 
decision including a discussion of 
slavery in territories and that prior 
to the announcement of the opinion 
on March 6 President-elect James 
Buchanan and Justices John Ca- 
tron and Robert C. Grier had cor- 
respondence regarding the case.” 
Pointing out that eighteen years 
had passed since John Bassett 
Moore published Catron’s and 
Grier’s letters in his edition of 
Buchanan’s Works, Professor Hod- 
der commented: ‘‘Their publica- 
tion created a sensation at the 
time, but their import has not yet 
been embodied in our histories or 
our historical thinking.’’* Twenty- 
one years later Hodder’s statement 
is substantially valid as measured 
by the treatment given the famous 
litigation in ten of the better- 


1F,. H. Hodder, ‘‘Some Phases of the 
Dred Scott Case,’’ Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XVI (June 1929), 
3-22, 

27bid., 10-11. 

3Tbid. 


known textbooks. The oldest of 
the ten were published in 1943, 
the remainder since 1946. 
Complying with Catron’s request 
that he write to Grier for the pur- 
pose of impressing on him the im- 
portance of having a united ma- 
jority, Buchanan acted promptly 
and received an answer from Grier 
dated February 23, 1857. This re- 
ply gave Buchanan considerable 


4The textbooks are: Samuel Eliot 
Morison and Henry Steele Commager, 
The Growth of the American Republic 
(New York, 1950), I, 625-26; Merle 
Curti, Richard H. Shryock, Thomas C. 
Cochran, Fred Harvey Harrington, An 
American History (New York, 1950), p. 
530; Fred W. Wellborn, The Growth of 
American Nationality (New York, 1943), 
pp. 797-801; John D, Hicks, A Short 
History of American Democracy (New 
York, 1946), pp. 349-351; Homer C. 
Hockett, Political and Social Growth of 
the American People 1492-1865 (New 
York, 1943), pp. 698-700; Harold U. 
Faulkner, American Political and Social 
History (New York, 1946), p. 323; Asa 
Earl Martin,’ History of the United 
States, 1492-1865 (New York, 1946), I, 
758-761; Avery Craven and Walter John- 
son, The Uni States, Experiment in 
Democracy (New York, 1947), pp. 373- 
75; Ralph V. Harlow, The United 
States: From Wilderness to World 
Power (New York, 1949), pp. 322-23; 
Ray A. Billington, Bert J. Loewenberg, 
Samuel H. Brockunier, The United 
States, American Democracy in World 
Perspective (New York, 1947), pp. 232- 
33. References to any of these books 
may be found in the pages just cited. 
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A LITTLE KNOWN 
PICTURE OF DRED 
SCOTT AND HIS 
WIFE, REPRODUCED 
FROM A PRINT IN 
THE DIVISION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND PRINTS, _LI- 
BRARY OF CON. 
GRESS. 


information on the case, named 
Curtis and McLean as those re- 
sponsible for the court acting on 
the constitutional question, and 
told him that on March 6 the Mis- 
souri Compromise would be de- 
elared of ‘‘non-effect.’"> The im- 
portance of Grier concurring with 
the five southern justices® was that 
without him the court’s decision 
might appear too sectional. That 
Grier was aware of this ‘point is 
shown in his assertion to Buchanan 
that he was ‘‘anxious that it should 
not appear that the line of latitude 
should mark the line of division in 
the court.’’ 

A recent study suggests that the 
influence of Buchanan may have 
been decisive in fixing the nature 
of the Dred Scott decision. The 
southern justices were not in agree- 
ment on the grounds for holding 
the Missouri Compromise unconsti- 
tutional. Without Grier’s concur- 
rence they might have refused to 
go beyond a declaration that Scott 


5Charles Warren, The Supreme Court 
in United States History (Boston, 1923), 
IIT, 17-19. Grier showed Buchanan’s let- 
ter to Justice Wayne and Chief Justice 
Taney. 

6Catron of Tennessee, Taney of Mary- 
land, John A. Campbell of Alabama, Pe- 
ter V. Daniel of Virginia, James M. 
Wayne of Georgia. 
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thooks on the Dred Scott Case 


as a slave under Missouri law was 
not a citizen and hence was barred 
from making a legal plea.’ To Pro- 
fessor Nichols, Buchanan ‘‘practi- 
eally participated in their [the 
Court’s] deliberations and influ- 
enced their judgment.’’ Whether 
this viewpoint unduly stresses 
Buchanan’s role, clearly he was 
more certain of what the court’s 
action was to be than he indicated 
in his inaugural address when he 
said he would submit to the de- 
cision, ‘‘ whatever this may be.’’ 
None of the ten texts shows that 
there had been correspondence be- 
tween Catron and Buchanan and 
3uchanan and Grier. Only four— 
Wellborn, Faulkner, Harlow, Cra- 
ven-Johnson—refer to the dissent- 
ing opinions of Curtis and McLean 
as having any bearing on the 


eourt’s changing its original plan 
to ignore the question of slavery in 


TRoy F. Nichols, The Disruption of 
American Democracy (New York, 1948), 
p. 66. 
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the territories. Wellborn’s account 
of the case is superior to the others, 
but his only reference to Buchanan 
is in a note which says that 
‘‘Buchanan had advance knowl- 
edge of the nature of the deci- 
sion... .’’ Equally significant with 
the omitted material is the manner 
of presenting what is used in cer- 
tain of the texts. Morison and Com- 
mager say that the chief justice 
and six associates ‘‘weleomed this 
opportunity to settle the status of 
slavery in the territories.’’ ‘‘ Wel- 
ecomed’’ hardly seems appropriate 
in view of the fact that the court 
at its initial conferences on the case 
had agreed not to pass en the ter- 
ritorial question and changed only 
after learning the intentions of 
Curtis and McLean. 

Curti, et al., designate Taney as 
‘a slave-state Democrat,’’ and fur- 
ther emphasize politics by saying 
that six other justices were Demo- 
erats and that ‘‘by a party divi- 
sion (7-2), the Democratic justices 


decided. . . .’” Hicks speaks of ‘‘a 
decision so partisan’? without 
showing the part Curtis and Mce- 
Lean played and adds that Bu- 
chanan ‘‘seems to have used his in- 
fluence,’’ with no mention of 
Catron and Grier. Hockett appears 
to fix the responsibility for the 
court going beyond the question of: 
Seott’s citizenship on Taney and 
the six, omitting the part of the 
two other justices. Martin asserts 
that ‘‘Buchanan must have had 
some advance information”’ on the 
opinion but does not intimate why 
he ‘‘must have.’’ Billington, e¢ al., 
do not name Curtis, McLean, Ca- 
tron or Grier as figures in the case. 

Although textbooks from. their 
nature cannot be monographic, it 
does seem that pertinent available 
material should be included in sum- 
mary form. This appears to be 
particularly necessary in dealing 
with a topic as important as Scott 
versus Sanford was to contempora- 
ries. Students reading their texts’ 


THREE IMPORTANT PERSONALITIES WHO FIGURED IN THE DRED SCOTT DECISION ARE FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 
PRESIDENT JAMES BUCHANAN, CHIEF JUSTICE ROGER B. TANEY AND JUSTICE ROBERT C. GRIER. 
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account of this significant case 
perhaps more than ordinarily need 
words of advice, caution and ad- 
monition from their instructors by 
way of supplementing data that 
are too often inadequate. 

In view of what actually oc- 
curred during the month preceding 
Buchanan’s inauguration and the 
court’s decision two days later, a 
minimum summary perhaps should 
make clear the following points: 

1. Buchanan wrote to Catron on 
February. 3, asking whether the 
court would act before March 4. 


PICTURED FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE JUSTICE JOHN CATRON AND THE DISSENTING JUSTICES, JOHN McLEAN 


AND BENJAMIN CURTIS. 


2. Catron replied in letters of 
February 6 and 10 that the court 
had not yet conferred on the case. 

3. On the 19th Catron informed 
Buchanan that since two justices 
were to give opinions dissenting 
from the majority’s original plan 
not to refer to the territorial ques- 
tion, the court would rule on that 
phase. 

4. To strengthen the position of 
the five southern justices Buchanan 
was requested to write to Grier for 
the purpose of reminding him how 
necessary it was for the majority 
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to be united. ; 

5. Grier’s response gave Bu- 
chanan important details concern- 
ing the court’s deliberations and 
the form its decision would have 
when announced on March 6.8 

With this information placed be- 
fore the student, he and his text’s 
author may then ‘‘interpret,’’ 
‘*eolor,’’ ‘‘omit,’’ ‘‘harangue’’ or 
otherwise use the material as they 
choose. 


8These facts are readily accessible in 
Hodder, op. cit., pp. 10-11, and Warren, 
op. cit., III, 16-19. 





NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 1951 


Negro History Week, February 
11-18, 1951, was widely and en- 
thusiastically observed. Even 
though reports are still incomplete, 
it is evident that communities in 
all parts of the country responded 
to the invitation to make this first 
Week since the death of Dr. Wood- 
son a memorial worthy of his 
achievements. 

Most gratifying was the issuing 
of proclamations calling upon the 
schools and citizens to participate 
in appropriate exercises. We have 


received copies of the proclama- 
tions issued by the governors of 
New York and Ohio, the mayors of 
New York, Baltimore, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and Las Vegas, Nevada. 
If other cities suecceeeded in ob- 
taining the issuing of proclama- 
tions, please let us know, for we 
wish to increase this number as 
much as possible. 

Lack of space and inadequate 
information make it impossible to 
give a complete picture of the ex- 
tent of the activities. The follow- 


ing examples are only indicative of 
the general pattern. Professor 
John Hope Franklin, Guggenheim 
Fellow on leave from Howard Uni- 
versity, delivered lectures at Al- 
kany State College, Georgia State 
College at Savannah, Morgan State 
College (Maryland) and Kentucky 
State College. Professor William 
L. Hansberry of Howard Univer- 
sity lectured during the entire week 
in Texas—at Wiley College, Bish- 
op College, Jarvis Christian Col- 
(Continued on page 119) 
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THE GHOSTLY LEGEND OF THE KU-KLUX KLAN 


The concept of the South as a 
distinct region of the United States 
is largely based on a series of leg- 
ends little changed by the re- 
searches of the realists. Among 
these persistent stereotypes are the 
myths about the Sewanee River, 
Kentucky colonels, beaux and 
belles under the moonlight, the in- 
ability of the white man to work 
under the August sun, and the suc- 
cess of the planters’ sons and 
daughters in avoiding toil. The 
Negro as the central character of 
Southern history has inevitably 
evolved into the most distinctive 
participant in the Southern legend. 

In the imaginings of the South’s 
numerous storytellers the Negro 
takes two forms — the Good 
‘‘Darky’’ and the Bad Negro. The 
former is represented as bowing at 
the proper time and always agree- 
ing with his reputed betters. He is 
characterized as slow, easy-going, 
unadapted to severe climates, irre- 
sponsible, good-natured, mercurial, 
and naturally fond of sweet ’taters, 
possum, and the banjo. The Good 
‘‘Darky”’ is supposed to be so. con- 
genitally superstitious that the 
stratagems of all the Yankee 
schoolma’ams from Cape Cod to 
Philadelphia do not dispel his de- 
lusions. In the legend he is so per- 
sistently under the influence of 
nightly apparitions that the mere 
mention of a ghost makes him 
Shake as actively as Step’in 
Fetch’it under the influence of an 
Arctie breeze. 

This concept of the Good 
‘‘Darky’’ is no small factor in ex- 
plaining one of the significant facts 


of American: history: the survival ' 


of the Southern view of life and 
thought despite the setbacks of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Thereby does the South live as a 
cultural entity. Fantastic as this 
attitude may appear to the objec- 
tive observer, it is a means through 


By H. Grapy McW8HINEY AND 
Francis B. SIMKINS 


which the white man asserts his 
superior caste status. It gives even 
the lowly poor white a chance to 
laugh at a creature adjudged 
meaner than the poor white him- 
self. It allows the Southern mind 
to float back to the ‘‘good old 
days’’ before the war with illusions 
of ‘‘mint juleps,’’ ‘‘grand balls,’’ 
‘*eracious ladies,’’ and loyal slaves 
suited to the interests of leisure- 
class idealism. 


Of equal importance in the white 
man’s mind is the legend of the 
Bad Negro. He is characterized as 
a huge brute with a large, flat nose 
and lust-crazed eyes. Of necessity, 
he is arrogant, untrustworthy, 
sneaky and vicious. His primary 
interest is the deflowerment of 
white ladies or the murder of for- 
mer masters. This creation was ex- 
pressed in The Clansman and other 
writings of the Reverend Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., of North Carolina.’ 
Dixon’s imaginings as projected in 
the moving picture The Birth of a 
Nation were imposed upon the 
popular mind with such compelling 
effectiveness that race riots were 
narrowly averted. Indirectly the 
concept of the black hands around 
the white throats of the Southern 
maidens gave all true.sons of Dixie 
a creature to hate and fear. 


The Good ‘‘Darky’’ and the Bad 


-Negro have become a main conven- 


tion of Southern literature. It has 
its kindliest expression in the win- 
some creations of Irwin Russell. 
It has most sinister expression in 
the fulminations of Dixon. The at- 
tempt in the 1920’s of the white 
South Carolinians, DuBose Hey- 
ward and Julia Peterkin, to endow 
the Negro with the varied emotions 


1Thomas Dixon, Jr., The Clansman 
(New York, 1905); The Traitor (New 
York, 1907); The Leopard’s Spots (New 
York, 1902) ; The Fall of a Nation (New 
York, 1916); The Black Hood (New 
York, London, 1924). y 
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of normal men was only temporari- 
ly successful. Their writings have 
been followed by a return to type: 
the humorous mercurial fellow of 
Roy Octavus Cohen; the credulous 
preacher of Green Pastures; the 
kow-towing servitors of Gone with 
the Wind. Such Negroes figure in 
books of non-Southerners; they ap- 
pear in the works of serious his- 
torians,” and have become too pre- 
cious a part of the Southern legend 
to be rejected wherevér the South 
is esteemed. 

Such beliefs concerning the Ne-. 
gro culminate in the Southern con- 
ception of the Ku-Klux Klan of the. 
Reconstruction period. The myth- 
ology surrounding the magic let- 
ters KKK is still vivid in the minds 
of the Southern people eighty years 
after the organization’s supposed 
death. The ride of the hooded 
knights under a mythical Forrest 
and a mythical Gordon is consid-. 
ered as real as the ride of Confed-. 
erate cavalrymen behind the real 
Nathan B. Forrest and the real 
John B. Gordon. Southerners hold 
to the aberration that the sole pur- 
pose of the Ku-Klux Klan was to, 
prevent the deflowerment of South- 
ern womanhood, to re-establish 
White Supremacy, and to drive in-. 
famous carpetbaggers back to their. 
Northern homes. The degree to. 
which the present authors believe. 
this to be untrue is set forth else-. 
where.® 

An explanation of the full scope. 
and purpose of the Ku-Klux Klan 
awaits the critical appraisal of the 
historian; such an ambitious task 
is beyond the limits of this paper. 


2Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era. 
(Cambridge, 1929), pp. 306-07; and Wal- 
ter L. Fleming, Docwmentary History of 
Reconstruction (Cleveland, 1906), II, 
447-448. 4 

3Francis B. Simkins, ‘‘The Ku-Klux 
Klan in South Carolina, 1868-1871,’’ 
Journal of Negro History, XII (Octo-. 
ber, 1927), 606-647. 
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Its sole objective is to question the 
legend that ghostly affectations 
were an important means of effect- 
ing the klan’s ambitions. 

The great body of literature 
about the hooded order is loaded 
with assertions about knights in 
ghostly disguise using weird dem- 
onstrations as a certain method of 
effecting the return of the blacks to 
their traditional position of sub- 
ordination. Such behavior is pre- 
sented as a vivid example of the 
black man’s inherent tendency to 
be superstitious as opposed to arti- 
ficially imposed urges of the Negro 
to seek political and social equality. 
The first klansmen, says Susan L. 
Davis, a historian sympathetic to 
the klan, ‘‘rode slowly through the 
streets of Pulaski [Tennessee] wav- 
ing to the people and making gro- 
tesque gestures, which created mer- 
riment to the unsuperstitious, and 
to the superstitious, great fear.’’ 
Elaborating, this interpreter of the 
motives of the actors in the Ku- 
Klux drama emphasizes how idle 
Negroes thought they had seen 
ghosts and hastily returned to their 
masters asking for work.’ 


John C. Lester and Daniel L. 
Wilson, two of the original mem- 
bers of the dreaded organization, 
loosely assert that the klan ‘‘swept 
noiselessly by in the darkness with 
gleaming death’s-heads, skeletons, 
and chains’’ striking ‘‘terror into 
the hearts of the evil-doer.’”® 


‘Pretty soon,’’ says Stanley F. 
Horn, the organization’s most com- 
prehensive historian, ‘‘the Ku- 
Klux were being referred to gen- 
erally as the ‘ghosts of the Con- 
federate dead,’ and a Negro 
preacher in Tennessee electrified 
his congregation by telling them 
that he had seen one of the spirits 
rise from the grave of a murdered 
Confederate soldier who was bur- 
ied near his churcli.’’ Not satisfied 
with this test of the reader’s credu- 
lity, Mr. Horn relates the story of 


4Susan L. Davis, Authentic History 
Ku-Klux Klan, 1865-1877 (New York, 
1924), p. 8. 

5John C. Lester and Daniel L. Wilson, 
ae Klan (Nashville, Tenn., 1884), 
p. 98. 


a klansman drinking a bucket of 
water to the utter horror of his Ne- 
ero host. ‘‘ ‘That’s good,’ he would 
say, smacking his lips. ‘That’s the 
first drink I’ve had since I was 
killed at the Battle of Shiloh; and 
you get mighty thirsty down in 
Hell!’ ’’® Already had this story 
been related, with implied endorse- 
ment of its authenticity, by Walter 
L. Fleming, the most careful of the 
Southern historians of Reconstruc- 
tion.” 

These and other interesting cases 
of black men quailing before ghosts 
are based on the recollections of 
the white klansmen themselves or 
on hearsay recorded by willing re- 
tailers of a myth too precious not 
to be accepted. Théy form a part 
of the specious data which fit too 
well in the pattern of the Negro 
legend to be questioned by any but 
the most outlandish historian. Miss 
Davis gives no proof that it was 
the ‘‘grotesque gestures’ of the 
first klansmen which created 
‘‘oreat fear’’ among ‘‘the supersti- 
tious’’ and caused them to return 
to their traditional tasks. Messrs. 
Lester and Wilson do not bother to 
give proof that their death heads, 
skeletons and chains were the cause 
of the terror they say their caval- 
eade of disguised horsemen in- 
spired. Mr. Horn fails to give the 
direct testimony of the Negro 
preacher or even so much as this 
preacher’s name for the assertion 
that this black believed he had 
seen spirits rising from the grave 
of a Confederate soldier.. Horn’s 
and Fleming’s story about the 
heavy-drinking visitor from hell is 
obviously based on the testimony 
of Joseph H. Speed of Marion, 
Alabama, in 1871 before the com- 
mittee of Congress which was then 
investigating the activities of the 
klan, Speed’s recollections have the 
value of being nearly contempo- 
rary, but they were based on hear- 
say and are not substantiated by 
the testimony of the heavy-drink- 


6Stanley F. Horn, Invisible Empire 
(Boston, 1939), pp. 18-19. 

TWalter L. Fleming, The Sequel of 
Appomattox (New Haven, 1919), p. 254. 
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ing klansman or of the horrified 
Negro.® 

That the Ku-Klux Klan fulfilled 
its historic mission of frightening 
Negroes is not to be denied ; indeed 
Fleming cannot be successfully 
challenged when he asserts that the 
hooded order was a crucial factor 
in restoring White Supremacy in 
a number of states.® But, there are 
other explanations aside from ra- 
tionalizations about ghostly blan- 
dishments which can be used to ex- 
plain this denouement. Let it be 
remembered that there were other 
organizations of Southern white 
men as effective as the klan in forc- 
ing the Negro into social and politi- 
eal subordination. They were the 
Pale Faces and Knights of the 
White Camelia in Louisiana, the 
White Brotherhoods in Mississippi 
and the Red Shirts in South Caro- 
lina. The members of these organi- 
zations wore no disguises and about 
their memory clings no ghostly leg- 
ends. They accomplished their pur- 
pose by violence or threats of vio- 
lence. They, the historians tell us, 
rode about the country brandish- 
ing weapons and frequently using 
them. Obviously the Negroes were 
frightened into submission. 

Is this not also true of the Ku- 
Klux raiders? Is it not reasonable 
to assume that the ‘‘superstitious’”’ 
blacks were realists enough to be 
terrorized by the weapons hidden 
beneath the ghostly robes of the 
klansmen rather than by ghostly 
decorations of which the robes 
were a part? That the klansmen 
used the methods of violence as ex- 
tensively as any of the other white 
terroristic organizations is attested 
by the number of crimes they com- 
mitted. Their woundings, murders, 
whippings and even rapes became 
so widespread that responsible 
leaders of white opinion became 
alarmed and ordered the hooded 
order disbanded. 


8United States Congress: Report of 
Joint Select Committee to Inquire into 
the Condition of Affairs in the Late In- 
surrectionary States, 42nd Cong., 2nd 
sess., 13 vols. (Washington, 1872), VIII, 
432. This document is hereafter referred 
to as Ku-Klux Reports. 

®Fleming, The Sequel of Appomattoz, 
pp. 291-292. 
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The most reliable way to ap- 
proach the problem of whether or 
not Negro victims of the klan were 
frightened by its ghostly affecta- 
tions is to let these victims speak 
for themselves. They do this to the 
number of 167 in confessions em- 
bodied in the thirteen volumes of 
testimony taken in 1871-1872 by a 
committee of Congress investigat- 
ing the activities of the klan. The 
validity of this evidence has been 
attacked on the ground that it 
eame from an illiterate group who 
inherited mendacious habits from 
slavery and who were black stooges 
mouthing the sentiments of the 
white politicians who put them on 
the witness stand. The answer to 
this challenge is suggested by Ho- 
mer C. Hockett, a critic of histori- 
eal evidence, when he «ays that a 
eontemporary account, given by a 
naive person, is more likely to be 
accurate than a partisan memoir.!° 
In other words, there is reason to 
believe that these Negroes, because 
they were uneducated ‘and unso- 
phisticated, would not have been 
ashamed to confess their belief in 
the efficacy of ghosts as would have 
been people better educated and 
more sophisticated. They had no 
jnotive while being questioned by 
congressional investigators for ex- 
ercising their supposed proclivity 
for lying. They were perhaps un- 
der obligation to their Republican 
mentors to assert that Democratic 
violence was visited upon them; 
but they were under obligation to 
no one to assert that they did not 
believe in ghosts. What they said 
or did not say on this point was 
seemingly spontaneous, the out- 
pourings of their simple hearts. 
This was something of no imme- 
diate concern to the practical poli- 
ticians of both parties on the in- 
vestigating committee. 

The Congressional committee 
questioned the 167 subjects of Ku- 
Klux visitations concerning their 
names, places of residence, politi- 
eal affiliations, political activities, 
and the ways in which wit- 


10Homer C. Hockett, Introduction to 
Research in American History (New 
York, 1948), p. 91. 


nesses said that they were ap- 
proached by the klansmen. In all 
eases those questioned said that 
they were ordered to stay out of 
politics and to conform in other re- 
spects to the Southern white’s con- 
ception of proper social behavior 
for Negroes. As a means of enfore- 
ing their wishes the white visitors 
in all cases used or threatened vio- 
lence. This behavior was likely to 
take forms as far removed from 
the gentle actions of ghosts as 
earthly conduct can be. This meant 
beatings, woundings, and killings 
with clubs and guns wielded by 
men too real to have been regarded 
as grave-dwellers. ‘‘They said they 
wanted him [my horse] for a 
charger to ride to hell. I tell it to 
you just like they repeated it to 
me,’’ stated Joseph Gill, a Negro 
of Huntsville, Alabama, in explain- 
ing how so-called ghosts addressed 
him in the unmistakable tones of 
living ex-masters of slaves. This 
Negro knew that his white neigh- 
bors were doing the talking." 

It is interesting to note that in 
not one of the confessions of the 
Negro victims of the klan, did the 
investigating committee ask the 
Negroes if they believed their klan 
visitors were ghosts. This is true 
despite the fact that the victims 
admitted that the visitors often 
called themselves ghosts and often 
dressed accordingly. 

Why was this question not 
asked? It was because such an in- 
quiry would have appeared ob- 
viously stupid when addressed to 
persons who were able ty prove 
that the fear of actual physical 
violence was the only reason why 
they were frightened by their klan 
visitors. Had this not been true, 
the Democratic members of the 
congressional committee would not 
have lost the opportunity to de- 
fend the thesis that the klan ac- 
complished its glorious purpose by 
nothing less harmful than ghostly 
affectations. Thereby the klan 
could have been freed of the stig- 
ma of violence, and the desire of 
the American people to laugh at 


11Ku-Klux Reports, IX, 813 (Hunts- 
ville, Ala., October 12, 1871). 
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the supposed credulous Negro 
could have been gratified. But, 
this golden opportunity to explain 
the effectiveness of the klan in the 
non-violent terms of ghostly appa- 
ritions did not come until public 
opinion had time to envelope the 
klan in the haze of the Negro leg- 
end. 

As has been previously men- 
tioned, many Ku-Klux raiders 
claimed they came from hell or 
wore disguises designed to create 
that illusion. The fact that this 
contention was not believed is 
proved by the ability of a goodly 
number—thirty-six of the 167—of 
the witnesses testifying before the 
congressional committee to identify 
by name one or more members of 
each of the attacking parties. 

William Coleman, a Negro farm- 
er of Macon, Mississippi, gave a 
typical demonstration of ability to 
identify the alleged ghosts. He 
was asked by the chairman of the 
congressional commitcee if those 
who had whipped him were dis- 
guised. After an affirmative an- 
swer, the next question was: ‘‘Did 
you know any of them?”’ 


Answer: Of course I did. I ought to 
know them, my neighbors; and I 
knocked off the faces and horns fight- 
ing, and then they knocked down the 
one that I ran between his legs; when 
they struck him, his horns and every- 
thing flew about; of course I knowed 
him. I don’t know as I would know his 
ashes, unless I saw him burned. 


Question: Did you see that they had 
horns? 
Answer: They had horns on them. 


Question: They said they rode from 
Shiloh? 

Answer: They said they rode from 
Shiloh in two hours and come to kill 
me. 


Question: Did they say they were the 
spirits of the Confederate dead? 


Answer: They didn’t tell me noth- 
ing about spirits. They said they come 
from Shiloh but said nothing about 
spirits.12 


Hampton Hicklin of York Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, clearly proved 
that he did not believe that the 


disguises of his attackers were ef- 


127bid., XI, 483-484 (Macon, Miss., 
November 6, 1871). 
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fective in creating the desired illu- 
sion: 


Question: All had on disguises? 
Answer: Yes, sir. 
Question: What sort? 


Answer: They had on these false- 
faces and white covers. 


Question: Were their heads covered? 
Answer: No, sir, their heads were 


not covered, but their faces were. I 
could see their hair.'® 


One of the clearest proofs of a 
victim being able to identify elab- 
orately disguised attackers was the 
testimony of Lucy MeMillan, a 
forty-five year old widow of Spar- 
tanburg District, South Carolina. 
Contretely did she describe the 
ghostly disguises: 


They had just such cloth as this 
white cotton frock made into old 
gowns; and some had black faces, and 
some red, and some had horns on 
their heads. 


With equal emphasis did she prove 
that the harm they did was that of 
real men: 


I was afraid of them; there was so 
much talk of Ku-Klux drowning peo- 
ple, and whipping people, and killing 
them. My house was only a little piece 
from the river, so I laid out at night 
in the woods. The Sunday evening af- 
ter Isham McCrary was whipped I 
went up, and a white man, John Me- 
Millan, came along and said to me, 
“Lucy, you had better stay at home, 
for they will whip you anyhow.” I 
said if they have to, they might whip 
me in the wood, for I am afraid to stay 
there. Monday night they came in and 
burned my house down; I dodged out 
alongside of the road not far off. 


Clearly did she prove that she was 
able to identify her visitors: 


I saw them. I was sitting right not 
far off, and as they came along the 
river I knew some of them. I knew 
John MeMillan, and Kennedy MeMil- 
lan, and Billy Bush, and John Hunter. 
They were all together. I was not far 
off, and I saw them. 

In explaining how. she knew them 
she said, ‘‘They came a-talking 
and I knew their voices.’’* 

Although many of the klan’s vic- 
tims were not able to identify their 
disguised assailants they could dis- 


13]bid., V, 1567 (Yorkville, 8. C., July 
27, 1871). 

14]bid., IV, 604-05 (Spartanburg, 8. 
C., July 10, 1871). 


pel the make-believe. Joseph Gill 
who had been whipped by klans- 
men at Briar Forks in Madison 
County, Alabama, in 1868 gave 
detailed proof of this fact. The 
klansmen, he told the Congression- 
al committee, 


had gowns on just like your overcoat, 
that came down to the toes, and some 
would be red and some black, like a 
lady’s dress, only open before. The 
hats were made of paper, and at the 
top about as thick as your ankle; and 
down around the eyes it was bound 
around like horse-covers, and on the 
mouth there was hair of some descrip- 
tion, I don’t know what. It looked 
like a mustache, coming down to the 
breast, and you couldn’t see none of 
the face, nor nothing; you couldn’t see 
a thing of them. Some of them had 
horns about as long as my finger, and 
made black. 


But when Joseph Gill was asked to 
give names, he gave the following 
perplexed reply: 

O, you are too hard for me, sir. I 
ean’t tell that. I-eouldn’t see their 
faces to tell who they were.15 

The secrecy on which the ghostly 
make-believe was based. was at 
times carelessly betrayed. Joseph 
Davis, a Negro of Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi, was in 1871 forced to ac- 
company local klansmen on several 
raids.1° Christina Page of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, was hired to 
make disguises for Jim Rodger and 
John Gist, members of the local 
klan den.’* The list of such testi- 
monies can be extended indefinitely 
as a means of cutting deeply into 
the hypothesis of the super-natural 
effectiveness of the Ku-Klux 
Klan. Occasionally Negroes caused 
amusement by the manner in which 
they saw through the ghostly. 
‘‘Had they disguises on?’’ asked 
the members of the Congressional 
committee. Lydia Anderson of 
Macon, Mississippi, replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; they all wore dresses.’’!® 

It is interesting to speculate 
concerning why the klansmen wore 
disguises if, as we claim, these 
habiliments were not effective in 

157 bid., 1X, 813-14 (Huntsville, Ala., 
October 12, 1871). 

167bid., XII, 810 (Columbus, Miss., 
November 13, 1871). 

17] bid., IV, 1142 (Columbia, 8. C., July 
20, 1871). 

187bid., XI, 510 (Macon, Miss., ‘No- 


vember 6, 1871). 
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frightening the Negroes. An ade- 
quate explanation is that. disguises 
were used to conceal identity in the 
desperate business of lawlesness 
and crime in which the klansmen 
were engaged. These costumes af- 
forded convenient concealment for 
weapons; the more elaborate the 
disguise the more effective was the 
concealment of the personal char- 
acteristics of the night riders. 
Cherishing the well known inabil- 
ity of the white nian to understand 
the Negro as well as the Negro un- 
derstands the white man, the whites 
perhaps in many cases were fool- 
ishly convinced that they were de- 
ceiving their black victims. More- 
over, Southerners, like other Amer- 
icans, black and white, were fond 
of ritual and costume as @ means 
of creating collective enthusiasm. 
This mummery manifests itself in 
numerous other secret organiza- 
tions such as the Odd Fellows, the 
Masons, and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. All of these organizations 
wear costumes as elaborate as 
those of the klansmen without any 
desire to create the superstitious 
illusions. The original klansmen of 
Pulaski said that their purpose in 
founding their organization was 
the delight of masquerading before 
their girl friends, their mothers, 
and each other. 

Can it not be concluded that the 
supposed ghostly effectiveness of 
the klansmen was an afterthought 
invented to fit into the white man’s 
inherited stereotype of the Ameri- 
can Negro? Such a concept sur- 
vives because it fits so well into the 
conventional assumption that the 
Negro is a superstitious creature 
believing in ghosts in general and 
especially believing in them at the 
time the Ku-Klux Klan was creat- 
ing a momentous crisis in the black 
man’s career. But, the hollowness 
of this supposition is indicated by 
the fact that it was not claimed by 
contemporaries and not admitted 
by the black victims. 





Although Negro History Week, 
1951, is over, it is not too late to 
obtain contributions and member- 
ships. 
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Education in 
New York 


(Continued from page 102) 


were three dollars per quarter, 
paid in advance.*° 


Another development of interest 

in this period was the Mutual In- 
struction Societies. These were 
schools conducted by the Negro 
members of the community. Ac- 
cording to Freedom’s Journal 
there were: 
At least two schools of this description 
in operation among our brethren of 
this city, and if we are not mistaken, 
under their own superintendence. Here, 
we have the privilege of communicat- 
ing to each other the little store of 
knowledge which we may have indus- 
triously acquired, at one and the same 
time supplying ourselves and impart- 
ing to others from the same common 
fountain. 


The school advertised as the Afri- 
can Mutual Instruction Society, 
‘“‘for the instruction of Coloured 
adults of both sexes.’’ The regis- 
tration fee was one dollar for the 
year.3! 

In 1812, the free Negroes in New 
York organized a society to raise 
money for the support of education 
for orphan children. A school was 
established and two teachers em- 
ployed.3? In the late 1820’s educa- 
tion for children under five began 
to be discussed by prominent mem- 
bers of the community, both Negro 
and white. Freedom’s Journal re- 
ported, in 1827, meetings in New 
York City called to consider the 
matter of African Infant Schools. 


The demand for education to 
prepare the student for making a 
living was a very real one among 
the Negroes of New York. Those 
white persons interested in the ad- 
vanecement of the Negro also agreed 
that practical education was nec- 
essary. At the end of the first quar- 
ter of the century, educators tried, 


30Freedom’s Journal, March 30, Octo- 
ber 12, December 7, 1827. 

317 bid., April 13, September 14, 1827. 

382Arnett G. Lindsay, ‘‘ Economic Con- 
ditions of the Negroes Prior to 1861,’’ 
Journal of Negro History, VI (April, 
1921), 192. 

33Freedom’s Journal, 
1827. 
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to fill this need by offering classical 
and vocational courses in what they 
ealled ‘‘manual training schools.’’ 
Later when these proved insuffi- 
cient, some actual vocational train- 
ing was offered. The Negroes co- 
operated with these attempts. The 
New York Manumission Society 
formed an indenturing committee 
to find places for the students of 
the African Free School. They 
recommended agriculture as ‘‘most 
conducive to the moral develop- 
ment of these Negro children.’’ 
Although the parents and guard- 
ians were not averse to the sugges- 
tion, very few of the students were 
finally placed on farms.* 

The power of putting the stu- 
dents of the African Free School 
out to trade was left with the so- 


34Woodson, op. cit., p. 16; Lindsay, 
op. cit., pp. 190-192. 


ciety. The understanding was that 
the parents should be consulted 
before any action was taken. The 
trustees considered it their duty to 
maintain vigilance over the stu- 
dents after they were placed in 
trades, and to take care that those 
with whom they were placed treat- 
ed them well. When vocational 
training was provided in the free 
schools, the male students were 
taught sail - making, tire - making, 
tailoring, carpentry, blacksmith 
work. The female students were 
taught household economics. 

The labor force in New York in- 
ereased in the 1820’s, enforcing 
competition among workers, If no 
adequate training was provided, 
menial work or unemployment was 
the only other alternative. More 
than ever Negroes had to be well 


35 Address to the Parents ... 
22; Lindsay, op. cit., p. 193. 
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trained in the trades. One of the 
more notable attempts in the direec- 
tion of vocational training was that 
of Gerrit Smith, the famous anti- 
slavery advocate. In 1834 he estab- 
lished the Peterboro Manual Labor 
School in Madison County, New 
York. The students, all of whom 
were Negro, were expected to sup- 
port themselves while at school. In 
return for the education offered, 
and for room and board, and books, 
the students were required to 
‘labor four hours daily at some 
agricultyral or mechanical em- 
ployment.’’8¢ 


There were some communities in 
the state that opened the doors of 
their schools to both Negro and 
white. The report of the law com- 
mittee of the Public School Society 
in September, 1831, indicates, how- 
ever, that the authorities agreed 
that Negro and white children 
should not sit in the same class- 
rooms. This report urged support 
for the New York African Free 
School, but based its argument on 
the understanding that the Negroes 
were 


By common consent, and by the Con- 
stitution of the United States a dis- 
tinet race, and the “partition wall” be- 
tween them and us cannot be broken 
down, without doing violence to those 
feelings and prejudices which have be- 
come a part of our nature. These chil- 
dren must, then, be entirely shut out 
from all means of obtaining an educa- 
tion necessary to make them good 
members of Society, unless schools are 
established into which they can be 
admitted.37 


36Woodson, op. cit., pp. 291-292. 
37Bourne, op. cit., pp. 135-136. 





Negro Convention 


(Continued from page 105) 


tionists. Missionary - minded Ne- 
groes carried the message of the 
gospel to Africa. Leaders in the 
Negro world who had once been 
rabidly anti-colonizationist veered 
around to consider the matter in a 
more favorable light. Even Fred- 
erick Douglass, who had bitterly 
opposed the colonization conven- 


tion in 1854, was, by 1860, regu- 
larly printing a full page adver- 
tisement of the Haitian govern- 
ment designed to attract colonists 
to that island sanctuary. Moreover, 
he was editorially defending the 
right of Negroes to move where 
they chose to move without hin- 
drance from their own people in 
America. 

Douglass has in this relationship 
been accused of practicing expe- 
dienecy. Perhaps he was. It is not 
in the purview of this paper to de- 
cide that question. It does, how- 
ever, lie within that realm to haz- 
ard a theory that Liberia, and 
Haiti, and Canada, especially the 
latter two, lay somewhat within 
the Negro’s labor ‘‘safety-valve”’ 
category. In other words, these 
places were, perhaps, a frontier 
where surplus population might 
find a chance to make a place for 
itself. 


In developing this thesis it would 
be in order to point to the frontier 
history of America, where each 
generation sent its sons and daugh- 
ters to new frontiers where they 
could have their chance in a new 
community. Young Negroes, though 
more limited in job opportunities 
than their white contemporaries, 
were no exception to the American 
pattern in the necessity for secur- 
ing jobs where they were available. 
A young Cornish was in Liberia in 
the 1840’s trying to find his niche 
in life; a young Ruggles was to be 
found in California in the days of 
the gold rush; and a young Doug- 
lass followed the frontier in Colo- 
rado in the 1870’s. If then the 
older men were secure in their po- 
sitions of leadership in Negro 
America, their sons were not. And 
if those sons could find employ- 
ment on the frontier — whether it 
be in California, Canada, Haiti, or 
Liberia—they were sometimes in- 
clined to do so. 

In summary, the Negro Conven- 
tion Movement stands on its own 
merits as one of the most powerful 
and persistent movements in Amer- 
ican history for the uplift of a 
downtrodden group. It can be 
judged in no other light than as a 
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people’s movement—a movement 
designed to right the wrongs of two 
hundred years of slavery and the 
abuses of human rights attendant 
thereto. It stands as a landmark of 
progress. It stands as the founda- 
tion of all subsequent organized 
activity among the Negro people 
for the advancement of their rights 
as American citizens. Let it stand 
in that light, as we today pay 
homage to that minority of a mi- 
nority group who were able to car- 
ry forward to the place where the 
whole nation was aroused to its 
responsibilities to set the bondmen 
free, and to allow him a portion of 
the rights and privileges which are 
his by virtue both of his status as a 
citizen of the United States, and of 
his contribution to the betterment 
of American Society. 





Marx, Freud and 
Jesus 


(Continued from page 98) 


of mixing of the races on the other. 
Those of us who remember ‘‘The 
Birth of a Nation’’ and ‘‘Gone 
with the Wind’’ have not forgot- 
ten the sexual overtones of these 
lurid productions. Once again, Je- 
sus Christ seems to have been al- 
most completely forgotten. 
Seretse Khama’s marriage seems 
at first blush to stem almost com- 
pletely from a Freudian interpre- 
tation of history. ‘‘Do you want 
your daughter to marry a _____.?”’ 
is the stock rejoinder of opponents 
to equal rights for Negroes. But 
our Marxist interpreters insist that 
‘‘social equality’’ is merely a pre- 
text ‘to deny economic equality. 
There can be little doubt that the 
racial supremacy policies of the 
Union of South Africa were in 
large measure responsible for the 
exile of Seretse Khama. But this 
conclusion still leaves unanswered 
the question as to whether sex or 
economic exploitation is the basic 
reason for the racial supremacy 
views of the Union of South Afri- 
ca. The teachings of Jesus Christ 
have, of course, no place in the 
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Dutch Reformed Church which 
dominates the Union. 

Rejecting any interpretation 
which seeks to invoke a single force 
in the life of man, the editor is 
convinced that another ingredient 
must be added to the pot, namely, 
the element of race. It is possible 
that, when the African slave trade 
began in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, racial prejudice played 
only a small part. (The question 
still remains, however: Why did 
the Portuguese refuse to enslave 
the Moors brought by Antam Gon- 
calvez but apparently had no com- 
punctions about enslaving Ne- 
groes?) By the early part of the 
nineteenth century slavery came to 
be associated in the minds of al- 
most all Americans with Negroes. 
Negroes were thus inferior. And 
when other arguments—economic, 
constitutional, Biblical—were__re- 
butted, slaveholders fell back upon 
the doctrine of the inferiority of 
Negroes. Proof of this inferiority 
was evidenced by their enslave- 
ment. And since they were slaves, 
they were clearly inferior. 

This belief in the inherent in- 
feriority of the Negro because he 
was long a slave prevails even to- 
day. Contempt for the Negro, the 
ex-slave, is one thread that runs 
through discrimination in public 
schools in New York, the need for 
the Convention Movement, the 
Dred Seott decision and its treat- 
ment in text books today, the ori- 
gin and activities of the Ku-Klux 
Klan and the exile of Seretse 
Khama. 


Seretse Khama 


(Continued from page 120) 


Bechuanaland where  Tshekedi 
greeted them in the full dress uni- 
form of the Royal Horse Guards, 


presented to his father by Queen 


Victoria. Seretse was carefully 
shepherded by the British Colonial 
Office and his social position was 
secure. Nonetheless he was lonely, 
far from his native Africa, and 
before the year came to an end, he 
discovered that he was unable to 


meet the high standards and at- 
tain the goals set by his uncle. The 
complexity and apparent useless- 
ness of Latin verbs were too much 
for him and he knew that he could 
never hope to get the Oxford law 
degree without Latin. He promptly 
left Balliol ‘‘to read law’’ in the 
isolation of his London flat. 


But life in London had its com- 
pensations. There was the 26-year- 
old blonde and lovely Ruth Wil- 
liams whom he had met at one of 
the hostels operated by the British 
Colonial Office. While admittedly 
his social inferior, she was pretty, 
sympathetic and of obvious refine- 
ment and good breeding. Ruth 
eame of solid middle-class and re- 
spectable background, and during 
the day was employed as a stenog- 
rapher by Lloyds of London. In the 
evening she volunteered her serv- 
ices as hostess along with other 
girls of approved family and good 
character who do duty at the 
hostels. 


Ruth and Seretse met and, in 
story-book fashion, fell madly in 
love. After a year and a half of 
courtship, Seretse asked for her 
hand in marriage. Unlike atti- 
tudes in the United States regard- 
ing such matters, socially this was 
a step up for the English stenog- 
rapher and one doubts that there 
was real opposition from her fam- 
ily to the serious, dark-skinned, 
well-bred young African whom 
they had weleomed in their home 
so many times. 

But with his family it was an 
entirely different matter. When, in 
September, 1948, he wrote his un- 
cle of his marriage intentions, the 
latter was distraught and promptly 
cabled: ‘‘If you go through with 
this marriage it will possibly cause 
your deposition. . . . It is the surest 
way to disrupt the Bamangwato 
tribe.’’ Tshekedi then pulled every 
string he could to put off and, he 
hoped, prevent the marriage. He 
succeeded in getting the Bishop of 
London to forbid any member of 
the London Anglican clergy to per- 
form the ceremony. To many Eng- 
lishmen the situation suggested the 
barriers faced by their own Duke 
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of Windsor. Even at this early 
date, many were taking sides and 
love was beginning to emerge as 
the sure winner. The young couple 
advanced the date of their mar- 
riage. The Colonial Office refused 
to blacklist the couple at the Regis- 
try and they were quietly married 
in a civil ceremony. 

The disappointed Tshekedi was 
faced with a fait accompli and im- 
mediately wrote directing the 
couple to remain in England, for 
because of the marriage the tribe 
had turned against Seretse. But 
he refused to believe his uncle 
and, taking tearful leave of his 
bride, he flew to Africa to place 
his case in person before the tribal 
elders. A hurried tribal conclave 
was called and, with his uncle lead- 
ing the opposition, the elders 
agreed to accept Seretse but not 
his white wife. 


This decision was accepted grate- 
fully by Tshekedi who already had 
planned to arrange a quiet divorce 
so that his erring nephew could 
then marry the girl of noble lineage 
of the tribe already chosen for him. 
But. Seretse had other ideas. He 
flew back to England to the side 
of his bride and resolved more de- 
terminedly than ever not to rule 
without ‘‘the woman he loved’’— 
a decision not unpopular to many 
Englishmen. 


Three months later Seretse re- 
turned to Africa and informed his 
followers that they would have to 
aecept them both or he would not 
rule. Apparently moved by his de- 
termination and eloquence, they 
withdrew all former objections and 
shortly thereafter Ruth boarded a 
plane and flew to her victorious 
husband’s side. 


The defeated Tshekedi went into 
exile, accompanied by certain mem- 
bers of his cabinet and a few sub- 
chiefs. However, before so doing, 
his last official act was to drive his 
new Buick 350 miles to the capital 
where he demanded a judicial in- 
quiry ‘‘to determine if Seretse 
Khama ... is a fit and proper per- 
son to ascend to chieftaincy.’’ The 
inquiry was granted and, after 
several months of consideration, 
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the result was an order that both 
Tshe’:edi and Seretse be banished. 
Tshekedi’s political and moral 
leadership, previously respected, 
had gone down to inglorious de- 
feat. As he himself stated, for all 
practical purposes the chieftaincy 
of the Bamangwato had collapsed 
for all time. 


He presented to the government 
in London certain recommenda- 
tions which would modify the tra- 
ditional concept of indirect rule 
through chiefs. He held to the 
opinion, that Seretse’s marriage 
had ended the up-to-then accepted 
paramountecy of the Bamangwato 
and proposed that the Bamangwa- 
to be superseded by the Bakwena, 
to whose chief he had shifted his 
allegiance. This, he felt, would 
have the effect of coordinating the 
tribes and preventing the easy 
transformation of tribal colonies 
into crown colonies. Ultimately, he 
hoped to realize a unification of all 
Bechuana tribes with the different 
chiefs serving as heads of the 
administrative councils. Whether 


London will regard favorably this 


proposal is still unknown. Only 
one thing is certain. They wish 
that one Ruth Wiliams had not 
married Seretse. 


Things were brighter for the 
young couple. In fact, many as- 
pects of the situation seemed tailor- 
made. Even the weather cooperat- 
ed, for with Ruth came the rains, 
very welcome on the parched graz- 
ing lands of Bechuanaland. Ruth, 
on joining her husband in Serowe, 
announced happily that she was 
‘‘expecting’’ and that she desired 
that her child be born ‘‘among my 
husband’s people.’’ The primitive 
village, largely without electricity 
and plumbing, which was to be her 
future home, held no horrors for 
this austerity-weary British girl. 
She was living the dream of mid- 
dle-class English people to marry 
into a ‘‘royal’’ family and over 
opposition no less politically potent 
and bitter than it would have been 
had she married into the British 
royal family itself. 


Actually the difference in color 
concerned her little. She was frank- 
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SERETSE KHAMA AND HIS WIFE, RUTH 


ly bewildered when asked by re- 
porters repeatedly what color she 
desired her child to be. Her reply 
was interesting. If a boy, she hoped 
dark. Then she paused and prob- 
ably reflected on some of the won- 
derful things that had happened 
to her because of her white skin. 
She quietly added: ‘‘If a girl, I 
suppose, light.’’ 

Both Ruth and Seretse have 
risen to every occasion. Ruth is 
showing regal dignity, devotion 
and aptness in assuming her new 
duties as ‘‘queen mother-to-us-all.”’ 
Pictures showing her sitting under 
a shade tree surrounded by her 
loyal dark subjects make her ap- 
pear every inch the queen who has 


gained enthusiastic and devoted ac- 
ceptance that would be the envy of 
any queen. Instead of a shunned 
and lonely outcast, she appeared to 
be a normal, contented mother-to- 
be, happy to be married to a young 
African chief and bearing his child. 
To one reporter she ingenuously 
chirped that it was ‘‘wonderful to 
be a chief’s wife and not have to 
work.’’ She- grew in popularity 
within the tribe and throughout 
the world as well. Most of her re- 
ported utterances, though naive 
and unsophisticated, were also po- 
litically wise and they added to her 
stature in the eyes of the world. 
Had the services of a skilled pub- 
lie relations expert been employed, 
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a more perfect job could not have 
been done. She began by tossing 
off opposition with the claim that 
it was provoked by her being ‘‘on 
the side of the Africans.’’ She has 
constantly expressed loyalty and 
devotion to her ‘‘husband’s peo- 
ple.’’? She informed the press: 
‘‘Seretse is a good man. I love him 
with all my life. I will go on loving 
him until I die. The tribe loves 
him and wants him to be. their 
chief and believe me I’ll never 
leave him or the tribe in the 
lurch.’’ She has made front-page 
news and received extensive and 
sympathetic treatment from Life 
magazine three weeks in a row. 


As to Seretse, one could almost 
suspect that he, too, had been taken 
in hand by skillful public relations 
experts. Reserved and dignified, 
his reported statements have had 
just the proper amount of defiance 
and quiet determination. The one- 
time unsuccessful law student has 
performed each of his roles with 
appropriate skill, from bridegroom 
and soon-to-be father to tribal 
leader as he gained the absolute 
support from 21 out of 24 of the 
tribal chiefs. He continues to win 
friends, and when peremptorily or- 
dered to return to London, ‘‘to 
confer with authorities,’’ he trust- 
fully agreed to go. Ruth exclaimed 


RUTH KEAMA, WITH HER BABY BORN IN THE HEART OF AFRICA 
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that she knew her ‘‘husband would 
return no matter what happened.’” 
However, on arrival, Seretse was- 
told that he could not return for 
five years. When, in March 1950, 
the House of Commons formally 
announced the 5-year banishment, 
the shaky Labor Government was: 
denounced in many parts of the 
world. Much of the press at home 
and abroad from left to right was- 
sharply critical and, in the words 
of one of the conservative sheets, 
the government had been ‘‘guilty 
of monstrous conduct.’’ The Lon- 
don Weekly Economist observed: 
‘*The consequences throughout the: 
whole colonial empire are serious.. 
. .. It is likely to bring every as- 
pect of British Colonial policy into: 
‘disrepute.’ ”’ 

The nine Liberal Party members, 
in what amounted to a motion of 
censure against the Government 
and the House of Commons, ex-- 
pressed ‘‘grave disquiet’’ and re- 
gret that the report of the Judicial 
Inquiry had not been published. 
While not holding a balance of 
power, they were important in the 
close contest at the.time between 
Labor and the Opposition. Later 
Mr. Attlee himself stated that he: 
could not afford to antagonize the 
40-odd Laborites who were smol- 
dering with resentment over what 
they considered the shabby treat- 
ment of Seretse. The Secretary of 
Commonwealth Relations, Patrick 
Gordon-Walker, told Commons that 
the government was not concerned 
with mixed marriages—Khama and’: 
his wife were legitimately married 
and free under British law to live 
where they chose, anywhere, that 
is, but in Bechuanaland. 

In a 2-hour session Prime Min- 
ister Attlee and Mr. Gordon- 
Walker explained to Labor mem- 
bers of ‘Parliament the considera- 
tions leading to their decision. 
They held that it was in the inter- 
est of unity among the tribesmen 
who were themselves divided over 
the Khama marriage. Further, they 
held that there was need for a sta- 
ble administration which they 
doubted Seretse could provide. 
They pointed to the lack of una- 
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nimity among the tribesmen over 
recognizing Khama as their chief 
and emphasized the delicate race 
relations which exist in South 
Africa. 

But the clamor continued as the 
British sense of fair play was con- 
sidered transgressed. The fact re- 
mained that the British govern- 
ment had ignored the overwhelm- 
ing tribal vote in favor of Seretse 
as chief and placed the British Dis- 
trict Commissioner in direct charge 
of tribal affairs, thus doing away 
with the more liberal indirect rule 
hitherto practiced (even though 
they promised to restore a measure 
of self-government at a later day). 
There was also the apparent im- 
position of the color bar, which was 
not approved by many English- 
men. Again and again the Govern- 
ment tried to explain that this did 
not mean a new policy toward co- 
lonial peoples in general, but only 
a special remedy for a special case. 

Fenner Brockway, president of 
the Congress of Peoples Contra- 
imperialism, and Reginald Soren- 
sen, both Labor members of Par- 
liament, carried the fight for Se- 
retse directly into the camp of the 
Labor Party in Parliament. Brock- 
way warned that ‘‘the present 
decade would witness a_ great 
awakening of the black race... . 
[The Government], by enforcing 
the color bar, has betrayed the 
principles of Socialism and human 
rights embodied in the declaration 
of the United Nations Charter.”’ 

On being told that he would be 
detained in London, Seretse replied 
simply: ‘‘I still intend to return to 
my wife as soon as possible, what- 
ever the Government decision may 
be.’’ Then with dignity he closed 
the interview with the statement: 
‘*T will await official word before 
I say more of my plans.’’ The de- 
fiance of this modern David against 
the British Goliath had world-wide 
appeal and, at one point, threat- 
ened to topple the Socialist gov- 
ernment which already rested so 
uneasily. Support came from all 
quarters from shop girl to Winston 
Churchill, that wily old expert 


on what makes 
capital. 

Students at Oxford backed Se- 
retse and brought out petitions. 
There was Dr. Arthur Lewis, West 
Indian-born professor of economics 
at Manchester University, who re- 
signed from the Colonial and Eco- 
nomic Development Council over 
the case. In his letter of resigna- 
tion he stated: ‘‘I consider the 
Socialist Government’s action in 
the Seretse affair to be dishonest in 
suppressing the report, cowardly 
in surrendering to South African 
policies . . . and insulting to 400,- 
000,000 colored citizens of the Em- 
pire.’’ Even women’s organiza- 
tions protested to the government 
on the grounds that Seretse would 
not be permitted to be with his 
wife during her confinement. In 
the Negro press of this country 
Seretse was front-page news and 
he was always referred to as 
‘‘Prince’’ and, in one paper, he 
was described as ‘‘being cut from 
black royal cloth.’’ An appeal to 
the United Nations was proposed, 
since it was pointed out that the 
right to marry freely is embodied 
in one of the articles of the Draft 
Covenant on Human Rights. 

One of the most interesting out- 
growths of the controversy was the 
formation in London of the Khama 
Fighting Committee. Hastily or- 
ganized with popular Learie N. 
Constantine, West Indian cricket 
player, as chairman, it is made up 
of several organizations represent- 
ing colored peoples. A 15,000-word 
history of the case was prepared 
by them and sent to the Haitian 
delegate and to other members of 
the United Nations, Paul Robeson, 
Mrs. Roosevelt and others. 

At a farewell meeting attended 
by over a thousand persons, Seretse 
expressed his gratitude for the 
Committee’s work and for the sup- 
port he had received from many 
parts of the world, He restated his 
intention to ‘‘continue fighting un- 
til right and justice triumph.’’ 

In Africa the British High Com- 
missioner for Bechuanaland, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, had called a meet- 


good political 
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ing of the chiefs to announce for- 
mally the exile. Police reserves 
were rushed in from Southern 
Rhodesia to cope with ‘‘the possible 
demonstrations,’’ but there was no 
suggestion of disorder among the 
people. Sir Evelyn arrived with 
impressive fanfare, accompanied 
by his various aides. He was greet- 
ed by a group of reporters, photog- 
raphers and three of Tshekedi’s 
followers—but no one else. The 
remaining 24 chiefs had boycotted 
the meeting with an example of 
discipline and expression of uni- 
fied feeling that would have done 
credit to a more politically sophis- 
ticated group. As. the tribal boy- 
eott spread, taxes were withheld 
and the natives refused to distrib- 
ute government orders. 
The Commissioner continued to 
deny that the Malan government 
of South Africa had forced the 
British to bar Seretse. This may 
be true, even though the Commis- 
sioner is also the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom 
in the Union of South Africa, and 
the administrative seat of govern- 
ment of Bechuanaland is at Mafe- 
king on Union soil. Yet, when news 
of the marriage first broke, the 
Manchester Guardian observed: 
‘An extremely difficult problem. 
Approval would scandalize 
Africans, rejection might 
offend the [black] 
. . Its possible implica- 


South 
irretrievably 
peoples. . 
tions are almost unlimited.’’ 

As for Ruth, she was being well 
taken care of and was winning new 


friends daily. Preparations were 
being made for her delivery by 
European-educated Bantu doctors 
in the special Royal Ward at the 
Serowe Hospital.* 

Cheerfully she told reporters ‘‘I 
want Seretse to know that I am 
full of fight—the people, including 
the minority of Europeans here, 
are backing him—I will never leave 
until Seretse says I must.’’ Earlier, 


-she had made the spirited an- 


nouncement: ‘‘I’ll stick here until 
they carry me out feet first,’’ then 


*The child, a girl, was born in May 
of 1950. The successful delivery pro- 
voked almost as much surprise as had 
the marriage.—Ed. 
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added indignantly : ‘‘To think they 
almost tricked me into returning 
to England, too. It makes me 
ashamed of being British.’’ 

Back in England a dramatic 
scene was being enacted. As might 
have been expected, attempts were 
made to find a red link in the Se- 
retse proceedings. On this occasion 
Seretse greeted the press in his 
simple London apartment. He said 
quietly and firmly: ‘‘I am deter- 
mined to go back. I must care for 
my wife who is to have a child. I 
must return to my tribe, who want 
me as their chief. I have asked for 
permission to return. If it is not 
granted, I must go anyway.’’ As 
the reporters turned to leave, 
they noted a small Bible on the ta- 
ble opened to the Book of Ruth, 
Chapter I, Verse 16. This passage, 
which was marked, reads: ‘‘En- 
treat me not to leave thee, or to re- 
turn from following after thee: for 
whither though goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge: thy people shall be my peo- 
ple.”’ 

Finally, as the result of great 
pressure, the Government agreed to 
make a small concession and per- 
mit Seretse’s return to Bechuana- 
land temporarily ‘‘to deal with 
property matters and await the 
birth of his child.’’ However, he 
was not to be permitted to enter 
the tribe’s reserve. Later this re- 
striction was removed and he was 
to be allowed to visit the reserve. 


On March 15, 1950, he was offi- 
cially advised that he could return 
and remain until summer if he 
would agree not to use his influ- 
ence to stir up trouble, and to 
leave if disturbances did begin. 
The United Press report on the in- 


cident pointed out that there were - 


indications that the Government 
was saving face by this action and 
would probably eventually just for- 
get the five-year exile which had 
been imposed on the young chief. 
It is true that the problem is a 
complicated one and the political 
consequences of the marriage may 
be a far-reaching and constant 
threat to imperialistic rule. 

Later reports are that Dr. Mo- 


_ ments. 


lema, the president of the Bantu 
National Congress, had hopes of 
patching up the quarrel between 
Seretse and his uncle. Such a re- 
conciliation would mean further 
political defeat for the British who 
have insisted that their reason for 
banishment was fear of tribal war 
between the followers of Seretse 
and Tshekedi. Seretse’s lawyer, 
Percy Frankel, made the first peace 
move by withdrawing the suit 
brought by Seretse against his un- 
cle over the ownership of tribal 
cattle valued at 300,000 pounds. 

Actually, a strong factor in 
mending the difference between 
uncle and nephew is the expan- 
sionist designs of Dr. Malan. 
From the British viewpoint the 
problem seems to be a real one: 
who shall ultimately rule in South 
Africa—the two and a half million 
whites or the 12 million blacks. One 
can only hope that the answer will 
be found in peace and true democ- 
racy. 
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lege, Texas College, Butler College 
and Texas State University. The 
Director spoke at Quinn Memorial 
Chapel and Roosevelt College in 
Chicago; Coppin State Teachers 
College, Baltimore; over two radio 
stations in Baltimore; at the Nine- 
teenth Street Baptist Church in 
Washington ; at the Annual Break- 
fast of the New York Branch held 
at the Grand Street Boys Associa- 
tion and at St. Mark’s Church. In 
accordance with a custom estab- 
lished during the life of Dr. Wood- 
son, the Director was the guest at 
a banquet offered by the Shiloh 
Baptist Church of Washington. 
Because of his crowded schedule he 
was unable to accept other engage- 
Mr. William M. Brewer, 
one of the most loyal supporters of 





. the Association, filled engagements 


at Mt. Carmel Baptist Church in 
Washington and elsewhere. 

On the basis of reports received, 
the public meetings in Los Angeles 
under the leadership of Mrs. Vassie 
D. Wright, President of Our Au- 
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thors Club and in Las Vegas un- 
der the leadership of Mr. James A. 
Gay III, Recreation Director, were 
particularly outstanding. Other 
noteworthy exercises were held at 
Jackson College, Mississippi; Flora 
High School, Flora, Mississippi; 
Norfolk Division, Virginia State 
College and Second District Junior 
High School, Chattanooga. Miss 
Mildred Ellis of the University of 
Michigan displayed unusual initia- 
tive in arranging a radio broadcast, 
in having a bibliography prepared 
by the Ann Arbor Public Library 
and in having an editorial pub- 
lished in The Michigan Daily. 

One of the most significant new 
developments was the inclusion of 
the purpose and theme of Negro 
History Week in a broadcast of the 
Voice of America. 

While the popular observance of 
Negro History Week is clearly evi- 
dent, the financial support has not 
been in proportion to the publie 
enthusiasm. The more widespread 
becomes the observance of Negro 
History Week, the greater is the 
need for financial support. The 
principal item of expense is the 
printing and mailing of free ma- 
terial. Fifteen thousand posters 
carrying the picture of Dr. Wood- 
sun and a statement about Negro 
History Week were made available. 
Some friends of the Association are 
waiting to receive further contri- 
butions before making their report. 
But in the meanwhile, except for 
the state of Virginia, no large con- 
tributions have been received. Be- 
cause of the exceptionally effective 
work accomplished in Virginia un- 
der the leadership of Mr. J. Rod- 
man Ransome, who was appointed 
by Executive Council Member Dr. 
J. Rupert Picott, an article in a 
subsequent issue will be devoted to 
the generous support of the teach- 
ers of Virginia under this able suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. Luther P. 
Jackson. By that time other re- 
ports will doubtless merit special 
commendation. Without such sup- 
port it will be difficult for the As- 
sociation to maintain the high 
standards established by Dr. Wood- 
son. 
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SERETSE KHAMA=A BRITISH DILEMMA 


By MarcuEriTE CARTWRIGHT 


HEN Khama the Great, one of the 

noble figures in modern Africa, died in 

1932, the distinguished nonagenarian 
left a legacy of Christianity, democratic tradition 
and progressive rule. 

He was born early in the second quarter of the 
19th century, the eldest son and heir of a Bantu 
witch doctor, Sekomi, Chief of the Bamangwatoes, 
one of the principal tribes in the present British 
Protectorate of Bechuanaland. This 300,000 
square mile area has a population variously: esti- 
mated at from 3 to 5 hundred thousand. 

Very early in life this first Khama incurred the 
dipleasure of his father by embracing Christianity. 
Eventually this led to exile and loss of his right of 
succession. Soon, however, as a result of a series 
of internecine squabbles, the tribe fell into anarchy 
and the tall young Chief Designate was asked to 
return to restore order. He did so, but was never 
able to convert his father and several other mem- 
bers of his family, who remained unregenerate. Be 
that as it may, he achieved tribal unity and his en- 
lightened and progressive rule stands out in the 
history of the territory. He waged relentless and 
unending warfare on paganism, superstition and 
ignorance. Rather ascetic in character, he prohib- 
ited the sale of liquor at great economic sacrifice. 
He encouraged education, the application of scien- 
tific methods to agriculture and cattle breeding; 
and he instituted civic reforms. . 

In his later life he was received by Queen Vic- 
toria and feted by British nobility. In 1922 his 
Golden Jubilee was celebrated, and the Prince of 
Wales (now Duke of Windsor) dedicated the 
monument erected in his honor at Serowe. In ad- 
dition to his legacy of progressive rule, Khama the 
Great left a bright-eyed, sturdy grandson, Seretse, 
who was to become a cause célébre throughout the 
world. 

Undoubtedly there are many things in Seretse’s 
conduct the ‘conservative and venerable old grand- 
father would have protested had he been alive. For 


example, Seretse did not share his grandfather’s 


horror of alcohol when used in moderation, nor did 


he hesitate to go counter to tribal tradition in mars 
riage—but that is getting far ahead of the story. 
Seretse did inherit the old man’s stubborn deter: 
mination and independence of spirit. * 
When young Seretse’s father died, Tshekedi, 
youngest son of Khama the Great, became the 
boy’s guardian and assumed regency. The tribe 
was administered as a British Crown Colony, but 
it enjoyed considerable autonomy and had a domi 
nant influence among all the tribes in Bechuana 


land. Largely Christian, it occupies a tetrito: 


about the size of Texas and has a population esti) 
mated at between 150 and 200 thousand. 

Tshekedi was an appropriate choice as regent: 
guardian for 4-year-old Seretse. He was well 
travelled, European-educated and he had proved 
very capable in carrying on the progressive policies 
begun by his father. Also he appears to have. in 
herited much of his father’s asceticism and now 45, 
he neither smokes nor drinks and is, of course, also 
of the Christian faith. He has given the tribe 20 
years of enlightened administration and worked 
steadfastly for freedom and increased political 
rights. Independent and courageous, in 1933 hi 
ordered an Englishman publicly flogged for of 
fenses against a woman of the tribe. As a result, 
he himself was, for a time, exiled by the British) 
However, he was quickly restored to the regency 
by London. 

Largely, his attempts to advance his people were 
all within the framework of the colonial pattern! 
which included rigid separation, absolute enforce: 
ment of tribal custom and maintenance of the t 
ditional aspects of tribal life concerning i 

His young .charge, Seretse, was care 
groomed to assume the role of tribal ruler-and, i 
due course (in 1945), he was sent to England to 
enter Balliol College at Oxford to become a bat 
rister. 

Seretse’s distinguished uncle and noble grand: 
father had both been received at Court and were, 
therefore, not unknown in London. In 1947; 
moreover, George VI and his family visited 


(Continued on page 115) 





